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Listeners,  do  you  like  old-fashioned  American  dishes  —  those  with 
history  and  tradition  "behind  them?    For  example,  do  you  favor  the  homely  bread 
of  our  forefathers  —  the  early  American  staff  of  life?    Do  you  like  Johnny- 
cake  such  as  our  foremothers  used  to  bring  piping  hot  from  their  brick  ovens? 
Or  that  simpler  mixture,  ash  cake  or  hoe  cake?    Do  you  fancy  corn  dodger  with 
your  dinner,  or  an  old-time  corn  pone  made  with  cracklin's?    Do  you  have  a 
fondness  for  hush  puppies?    And  do  you  like  to  top  your  meal  off  with  a  spicy 
baked  Indian  pudding? 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  the  news  I  have  for  you  today  will  "be  especially 
interesting. 

But  suppose  you  are  more  modern  in  your  tastes.     Suppose  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  present  rather  than  the  past,  and  prefer  up-to-date  dishes  rather 
than  old-time  favorites.    And  suppose  your  choice  of  corn  breads  is  waffles  or 
griddle  cakes  cooked  electrically,  or  tiny,  crisp  cornbread  sticks,  or  dainty 
muffins  cooked  in  modern  ovens  and  suited  to  modern  menus. 

Even  so,  I  am  sure  you'll  perk  up  your  ears  at  my  news. 

The  news  is  that  a  study  of  the  "best  ways  to  use  corn  meal  is  now  in 
progress  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     The  home  economists 
there  are  carefully  working  over  both  old-time  and  modern  corn  meal  dishes, 
trying  this  and  that  measurement  and  ingredient,  this  and  that  way  of  mixing 
and  cooking.    When  ti;is  study  is  finished,   they  will  be  all  prepared  to  tell 
you  what's  the  matter  when  your  husband  says  your  Johnny-cake  doesn't  compare 
*ith  the  kind  Grandma  used  to  make,  or  when  you  yourself  aren't  satisfied  with 
the  results  you  are  getting  from  your  bag  of  cornmeal. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  corn  is  the  staple  bread-cereal  for  many  people 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States.     That  is  why  the  more  famous  corn 
breads  always  seem  to  have  characteristic  Southern  names  and  why  any  list  of 
Dixie  dishes  always  includes  them.     Corn  meal  lacks  the  glut  en- forming  proteins 
that  wheat  has,  so,  unless  you  use  it  combined  with  wheat  flour,  it  won't  make 
yeast  bread.    But  in  nutritive  value,  cornmeal  compares  very  favorably  with 
wneat.    It  is  lower  in  protein  than  wheat  but  contains  more  carbohydrates  and 

In  general,  the  nutritionists  report  very  little  difference  in  the  food 
Yalue  of  the  two  cereals. 


Today  when  you  go  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  corn  meal,  you  have  your 
1Qe  of  two  kinds. 
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You  can  "buy  the  old-process  "water  ground"  meal  made  "by  crushing  between 
stones.    Water-process  meal  is  very  fine,  very  soft,  and  nowadays  generally 
white.    It  is  the  finest  cornmeal  but  is  not  so  refined  as  the  "new-process" 
meals.     In  milling,  the  water-ground  moal  loses  a  part  of  its  "bran  but  keeps 
most  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  coin.     The-  one  objection  to  meal  made  by  the 
water-ground  process  is  its  poor  keeping  quality.     Because  so  much  of  the  fat- 
content  of  the  grain  is  left  in,  this  kind,  of  meal  becomes  rancid  easily.  If 
you  buy  it  wisely,  y>u  will  buy  it  in  small  amo'ints.    And  you  will  keep  it  in 
a  cool  place. 

Your  second  choice  is  the  so-called  "new-process"  cornmeal.     This  is  a 
coarser,  drier  meal  containing  less  fat,  more  starch  and  a  different  flavor  from 
the  old-process  meal,,     It  has  better  keeping  qualities  because  the  germ  of  the 
grain  has  been  removed.     The  yellow  new-process  meal  is  more  popular  in  the 
North.    The  white  is  tne  favorite  in  the  South. 

Now  here  are  some  points  about  using  corn  meal  in  cooking,  reported  to 
me  by  the  people  who  are  making  the  corn  meal  study.     They  say  that  successful 
corn  meal  cookery  depends  on  knowing  the  ways  of  both  coarse  and  fine  meals  when 
you  get  them  in  any  bread  mixture.  The  very  coarse  yellow  meal  is  hard  to  cook 
thoroughly  in  a  short  time.     Breads  made  of  it  are  likely  to  come  out  grainy  in 
texture  —  filled  with  hard  partioljs.     To  avoid  this,  the  foods  people  advise 
scalding  the  meal  with  boiling  water  or  milk  before  adding  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients.     Of  course,  after  scalding  you  usually  have  to  let  it  cool. 

Another  point  reported  about  cooking  cornmeal  is  that,   since  it  is 
heavier  than  wheat  flour,  it  requires  more  liquid  in  proportion  than  wheat  flour. 
The  different  kinds  cf  corn  meal  also  differ  in  the  amount  of  liquid  they  take 
up.    Cup  for  cup,   the  wat er~ ground,  meal  takes  un  more  liquid  than  the  new-process 

In  making  a  thin  batter  of  cornmeal,  the  foods  people  find  that  the  best 

method  of  mixing  is  to  cook  the  liquid,  with  the  meal  before  adding  the  other 

ingredients.     This  -ore-cooking  prevents  the  meal  from  settling  out  as  it  does 
in  any  thin  batter  containing  no  gluten. 

Here's  another  interesting  cooking  point.     When  you  make  a  stiff  mixture 
of  coarse  meal,  such  as  hoe  cake  or  corn  dodger,  the  mixture  will  not  stick 
together  unless  you  scald  the  meal  first.     The  scalding,  you  see,  makes  the 
starch  in  the  meal  sticky.    A  second  reason  for  pre-cooking  coarse  meal  is  to 
insure  thorough  cooking  and  prevent  hard  particles  in  the  bread. 

The  foods  people  say  that  the  typical,  old-time  corn  bread  is  a  simple 
suture  of  meal,  salt  and  water.     The  earliest  method  of  cooking  a  thick  corn 
mature  like  this  was  in  hot  asnes,  as  the  Indians  did,  or  on  any  flat  metal 
surface  such  as  the  blade  of  a  hoe.     Today  most  cooks  make  hoe  cake  on  a  griddle. 
Tney  also  use  a  griddle  to  cook  Southern  corn  pone  in  long  oblong  pone-shapes, 
simple  hoe  cake  and  pone  contain  no  leavening  agent.     They  are  not  light  breads. 
Later  cooks  modified,  this  early  and  very  simple  corn  meal  mixture  to  make  the 
tread  lighter  or  more  porous.    They  added  chemical  leavening  agents  —  hairing 
Powder  and  soda  and  sour  milk.     But  even  then,   they  found  that  the  bread  would 
'all  when  it  became  cold.  So  the  latest  recipes  also  call  for  egg  in  the  mixture 
t°  b'ive  more  rigidity  to  the  cells.     Now  when  corn  bread  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
°*  including  both  a  leavening  agent  and  egg  with  some  added  fat  to  make  it  ten- 
"er,  and  a  bit  of  sugar  to  give  flavor  and  make  it  brown  easily  —  then, 
steners,  it  is  really  a  modern  muffin  mixture. 


